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three Provinces, and in the secret memorandum accom-
panying it, he was ordered, he tells us, to put to death
"some worthy people suspected of religion. This his
conscience would not allow him to do. And he sent
them private warning of their danger, holding it right
to obey God rather than man."

By the death of his father, "William, Count of Nassau
(6th October 1559), the Prince, as the eldest son, now
became chief of the House of Nassau-Dillenburg. In a
fine letter to his younger brother, Louis, he expresses
his grief for the loss of so excellent a father, urges them
all to follow in his footsteps for the honour of the
House, " and this will be easy, if they all dwell together
in love and mutual support. He will do his part to
help them, to console their mother to whom they owe
so much, and to be a father to the sisters who have lost
their own." By the family compact, possession of the
German estates passed to John, the next brother, and
the only one of his brothers who survived the Prince;
but Orange still remained Count of Nassau, with a
titular interest in the Nassau honours and estates.

The Prince had now been a widower for a year and
a half, and he was contemplating a second marriage.
Anne of Egmont died in March 1558. Orange had
been at Frankfort on a mission to surrender the Imperial
crown, and incidentally to attach the German princes
to the service of Philip. On his return he found his
young wife at the point of death, was himself prostrated
with fever and nervous spasms, and writes to the Bishop
to pour out his poignant grief. There is every reason
to believe in the sincerity of his affection and of his
sorrow, though it must be remembered that for the